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Fragments of a Symposium. 

When members younger or older get together 
they will be talking somewhat on meetings, 
or Quakerism, or representative Friends—and 
we must expect it. So about fifty contribu- 
tors to the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner took 
tea together recently, and were exercised 
then and after tea about the Quaker opportu- 
nity in the development of religious thought. 

The editor of the Examiner expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘Quaker influence was potently 
felt in other churches. He regretted there 
was evidence that Quaker influence in com- 
merce was not of the character it uged to be,’’ 
and he might have said so of several depart- 
ments in life wherein members, by waiving 
their distinctive testimonies for truth, have 
failed to be in evidence as Quakers, and are 
now hardly thanked or congratulated—cer- 
tainly not revered—as accommodators. He 
believed that ‘‘the best way of influencing re- 
ligious thought was through the channels of 
every day life. He commended to his hearers 
words in the second chapter of John, ‘*‘Who- 
soever goeth onward, and abideth not in the 
teaching of Christ, hath not God.’’ 

Another trusted that Friends would ‘‘avail 
themselves of the Quaker opportunity” —and 
this can truly mean only every Divine opportu- 
nity—‘‘to rise to it in some measure and realize 
the duty of helping the thought of the day to 
express itself on the side of Quaker truth. 
Friends are not taking their right part in the 
literary world.”” Perhaps not. That isa matter 
between themselves and the witness for Truth 
in their hearts. But let the output be a living 
message from the throne of grace, and not just 
another addition to literature. ‘‘We must have 
something’’—if the Holy Spirit inspire us, and 
the most obedient ones are the most inspirable 





—‘‘something to add to the thought of the day, 
and keep the religious thought of the day in 
a line with the teaching of Christ.”” This is 
the hoped-for service of our present sheet, 
THE FRIEND; and its editor is in a position to 
lament the paucity of sound and clear writers 
coming up to its help against the mystery of 
iniquity abounding in our times, valiants for 
the Truth, armed for the living issues of the 
day under the grace which ‘‘doth much more 
abound.” 

Another speaker’s thoughts took a very 
practical turn, ‘‘Men are wanted to write, 
but they also want a platform from which to 
deliver their message.’’ A platform? So 
Archimedes wanted a standing-place, from 
which he could move the world. Given that, 
he could do it! But it must be outside the 
world. Who is he that overcometh or that 
moveth the world, but he whose standing is in 
Christ? Other foundation can no man lay. 
Writers may want platforms, but the fabric 
must be God’s building. Quakerism wants 
its writers to have no platform but the author- 
ity of living Truth—such an unshakable plat- 
form as was the stability of Barclay’s work. 
He suggested a platform upon a platform, 
and even a platform superimposed upon that 
—‘‘a Barclay lectureship, which would pro- 
vide, say, two hundred pounds a year ($1000) 
to permit a well-qualified Friend some liberty 
for research and preparation, and provide a 
regular outfit of good literary work on such 
subjects as Peace, the Holy Spirit, Christian- 
Economics, etc." We deprecate the running 
of the most prophetic of religious develop- 
ments into a philosophy. It has its philosophy, 
but that is incidental to its life. God hath 
revealed and doth reveal to the prophetic 
mind the things of the Spirit by his Spirit; 
‘*for the Spirit searcheth all things even the 
deep things of God.’’ We doubt whether any 
could stand on the true platform for authority 
to write up Quakerism, except such as are 
quickened by a living concern from Christ, 
independently of pecuniary foundation, lec- 
tureship, or artificial contrivance. 

One speaker believed that the Quaker oppor- 
tunity was an every-day one. Another quoted 


the saying of Carlyle, that the sight of a Friend 
made him happy for the rest of his life. (Car- 
lylese hyperbole). Another contrasted the feel- 
ings regarding Quakerism, of those inside 
‘The outsider says, ‘what 


and those outside. 


are you doing, who ought to be a bulwark 
against sacerdotalism?’ In the view of an 
ordinary mortal it was a shock to meet one 
who was a Friend, and yet was desirous to 
lead a Christian life. It was said of the late 
Anna Maria Fox by a professor in a university, 
‘Miss Fox has the grace of God, but how, my 
system does not explain.’’’ 

Another was ‘“‘tired of the talk among our- 
selves about our principles, for our tongues 
were tied before others. She cordially agreed 
with the phrase that ‘Quakerism was an out- 
look on life’’’—but we had always supposed 
it was primarily an inlook on ‘‘the law of the 
Spirit of life,’’ from whose standpoint alone 
Quakerism would take its outlook on life. 
“*It dealt with a variety of subjects, from the 
outlook of the sanctity of life in all its forms’’ 
—and this, we suppose, means, from the out- 
look of the Holy Spirit. Another repeated a 
phrase she had recently overheard, ‘It’s how it’s 
done.” (We believe, rather, it is whence it 
is done.) ‘‘We have not a different truth from 
others, but a different way of uttering it,’ she 
said. Both points seem true. We have not a 
different truth, but give it a different propor- 
tion. We have presented no new gospel, but 
a new revelation of the old gospel—‘‘primi- 
tive Christianity revived.” ‘‘That which was 
from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have (inwardly) seen with our eyes, 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of 
life; for the life was manifested, and we bear 
witness.’’ (1 John i:1 ). A realization of this 
makes the Quaker. He applies this from his 
inward outlook to the details of outward life 
and worship. Another longed ‘‘that utterance 
could be given to the deep things we felt. He 
believed there was a readiness in the world to 
take hold of them.’’ ‘‘Deep calleth unto 
deep,” doubtless. And where the calling 
finds its responsive deep, where the prophecy 
meets the hunger, there is the acknowledg- 
ment that God is in our message of a truth. 
Another urged the acquisition of a good style 
of writing, in which Friends generally were 
deficient, though strong in ability to speak. 
He encouraged the careful reading of good 
prose, and especially recommended for this 
purpose. Bunyan’s ‘‘Grace Abounding.” This 
is well inits place. But seek foremost Christ’s 
abounding grace, and it will create its own 
style and hit the mark. It made the fisher- 
men of Galilee models in gospel narration. 
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On reading over the sketch in the London 
Friend from which these fragments of talk 
are quoted (and if by the critic hastily, yet he 
hopes not impertinently interrupted, and not 
without sympathy as groping after the same 
end) it seemed that it might be interesting to 
some Friends to learn what others converse 
about. We might extend such an exhibit indefi- 
nitely by taking up the successive remarks made 
in the series of Yearly Meetings this year, from 
London on. But if we could get at what our 
young people are saying in their private con- 
versations with each other, or pondering where 
they do not venture to express their thoughts, 
it might open our eyes to conditions in our 
Society which we little dream of. ‘‘Who is 
blind, but the Lord’s servant?’’ And when 
one such with no outward sight or hearing of 
what is transpiring in the thoughts of many 
hearts, speaks to their condition, then they 
begin to believe that the Friends of immediate 
revelation are of the Truth. A few more such 
seers—and we are not altogether without them 
—would once more demonstrate our Society’s 
apostleship. But while its kingdom is not 
in word but in power, the words which proceed 
from the power have efficiency in convincing 
men of the Truth as given us to uphold. It is 
not a litte amazing to see what an amount of 
literature George Fox put forth or encouraged 
for the propagation of truth; and what a vast 
literature was published by our early Friends, 
now another choice of words seems suitable to 
another age, which must be spoken to in its 
own tongue wherein it was born—but by the 
same Spirit, and in the same power and doc- 
trine. 

As George Fox did not despise a large 
resort to letters, neither did He of whom it 
was said, ‘‘How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned?” He did not outwardly 
come, as in the fullness of the times, until a 
large literary preparation had been made for 
his doctrine and, we may well believe, in a 
prepared language. That Greek language in 
which the New Testament Scriptures should 
be written, had by one overruled means and 
another, been spread throughout the reading 
world, just in time for the written testimonials 
of the gospel to receive the widest reading in 
one original, adapted to be a vehicle of spirit- 
ual thought. 

May the multiplying periodicals springing 
up under the name of ‘‘Friend”’ serve not to 
bewilder and confuse the world, and members 
also, as to what Friends stand for—still less 
may they be practically anti-quaker while fly- 
ing our flag—but while we may have to toler- 
ate some apparent branching away from one 
another as each would represent its special 
aspect of our prolific and many-sided truth, 
may they increasingly be preserved and main- 
tained as sound branches borne by the one Root. 
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May the living Christ and his inspeaking word 
be their foundation, platform, and inspiration 
—their Root and their offspring. Not imita- 
tors of other growths but branches of the Truth, 
let us put forth the fruit of the Spirit as He 
draws it forth in its seasons; and encourage 
no spurious graftings because tired of our 
principles. 


replied the other, and, throwing down hig 
bucket, he went away. 

The other man kept on with his work until 
about sunset, he came to the bottom of the 
well. Looking down into it, he saw something 
shining atthe bottom. He let down his bucket 
once more, and drew up a precious ring. 

‘““Now I see the use of pouring water into 
the basket,’’ he exclaimed to himself, ‘‘If 
the bucket had brought up the ring before the 
well was dry, it would have been found in the 
basket. The labor was not useless, after all.” 

Just at that moment the king came up, and 
bidding the man keep the ring which he had 
found, he said to him, ‘‘Thou hast been faith- 
ful in a little thing; now I see that I can trust 
thee in great things. From this time on thou 
shalt stand at my right hand.’’—Eachange. 


















If the practice of early disciples must be 
taken as a key to the mind of Christ on carnal 
baptism, why must it not also as regards car- 
nal warfare? 

At least this was made clear to the early 
Christians by the influence of Christ, that for 
several generations they had to say, ‘‘I am a 
Christian, and therefore | cannot fight!’’ 

















The Longest Speech on Record. 


The longest speech on record, says the Tor- 
onto Globe, is believed to have been that made 
by DeCosmos, in the Legislature of British 
Columbia, when a measure was pending, the 
passage of which would take from a great 
many settlers their lands. 

De Cosmos was in a hopeless minority. The 
job had been held back until the eve of the 
close of the session; unless legislation was 
taken before noon of a given day the act of 
confiscation would fail. 

The day before the expiration of the limita- 
tion, De Cosmos got the floor about 10 A. m. 
and began a speech against the bill. Its 
friends cared little, for they supposed that by 
two o’clock he would be through and the bill 
could be put on its passage. 

One o’clock came, and De Cosmos was speak- 
ing still he had not more than entered upon 
the subject. 

Two o’clock—he was saying ‘‘the second 
place.” 

Three o’clock—he produced a fearful bundle 
of evidence, and insisted on reading it. The 
majority began to have suspicion of the truth 
—he was going to speak till next noon, and 
kill the bill. 

For awhile they made merry over it; but as 
it came on to dusk they began to get alarmed. 

They tried interruptions, but soon abandoned 
them, because each one afforded him a chance 
to discuss and gain time. 

They tried to hoot him down; but that gave 
him a breathing space, and finally they settled 
down to watch the combat between the strength 
of will and weakness of body. 

They gave him no mercy, no adjournment 
for dinner, no chance to do more than wet his 
lips with water, no wandering from his sub- 
ject, no sitting down. 

Twilight darkened; the gas was lit, mem- 
bers slipped out to dinner in relays and re 
turned to sleep in squads; but De Cosmos went 
on. The speaker, to whom he was addressing 
himself, was alternately dozing and trying to 
look wide awake. 

Day dawned, and the majority slipped out 
in squads to wash and breakfast, and the speak- 
er still held on. It cannot be said that it was 
a very logical, eloquent or sustained speech. 
There were digressions in it; repetitions also. 

But still the speaker kept on; and at last - 
noon came to a baffled majority, livid with rage 
and impotence. 

And a single man who was triumphant, 





Were the early disciples nearer to the mind 
of Christ because nearer to his outward per- 
son? Evidently not so near spiritually as they 
were after his personal form had vanished. 

And are we nineteen hundred years farther 
from his living Spirit and voice because we do 
not live in the days of his flesh? 

He declared that it was better that He that 
was with them, should be in them. (‘‘He is 
with you, and shall be in you.”) And to this 
end he would go away outwardly and return 
spiritually. It was better that he should go 
away, and so have the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Spirit, come to them. He should guide 
them into all the truth. He had many things 
to say to Christians, but they could not bear 
them then; but would leave them for the Spirit 
of Truth to disclose as the understanding of 
Christians should develop or grow in grace. 

Although the professing church has been 
missing volumes upon volumes of enlightening 
instruction which He would have been speak- 
ing to them spiritually, as to sheep hearing his 
voice; yet there is left a remaining life time 
to each of us for the hearing of his inspeaking 
word in faithfulness, and they that hear shall 
live. 

























































Faithful in a Little Thing. 


The story is somewhere told of an Eastern 
king who was once in need of a servant. He 
gave notice that he wanted a man to do a day’s 
work, and two men came and asked to be em- 
ployed. He engaged them both, promising to 
pay them so much a day, and set them to work 
to fill a basket with water which he ordered 
them to draw from a nearby well, saying he 
would come in the evening to see their work. 
He then left them to themselves, and went 
away. 

After pouring in one or two bucketfuls, one 
of the men said, ‘‘What is the good of doing 
this useless work? As soon as we pour the 
water in, it runs out through the meshes.’’ 

The other man answered, ‘‘The work may 
seem useless, but the master has paid us-to do 
it. The use of the work is the master’s con- 
cern, not ours.”’ 

“fam not going to do such foolish work,”’ 
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though his voice had sunk to a husky whisper, 
his eyes were almost shut, and bleared and 
bloodshot; his legs tottered under him, his lips 
were cracked and smeared with blood. 

De Cosmos had spoken for twenty-six hours, 
and, amid the rejoicing of the settlers, he was 
happy in having saved their lands. 


A Concise Statement of Friends’ Doctrine. 

We have received a copy of the following 
tract, and desire to reprint it in our columns as 
a concise statement of the leading doctrines 
of our religious Society. At this season of 
the year in particular we meet with many in- 
quiries from travelers and visitors concerning 
our religious views. As such will not under- 
take the reading of any long treatise, it is be- 
lieved that such a tract as the following will 
be practically the most useful to hand out, or 
to keep at the door-ways of our meeting houses 
for inquirers to take away. The present pub- 
lication bears the imprint of the J. L. Murphy 
Publishing Co., Trenton, N. J. 

THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

There are many persons who may occasionally 
have attended a ‘‘Quakers’ Meeting,’’ and 
others who are brought into contact with 
members of this Society in various ways, who 
yet appear but little acquainted with the re- 
ligious principles professed by them. The 
question is accordingly uften asked, ‘‘What 
are the Quakers, and what do they believe?” 
The object of this little tract is to give, very 
briefly, an outline of their Christian princi- 
ples, and in so doing, to refer the reader to 
Holy Scripture in confirmation of them. 

In the first place, as to the name, ‘‘Quak- 
ers.”” It was given to members of this Society 
two hundred years ago, by a persecuting mag- 
istrate at Derby, because George Fox, an 
eminent minister of that day, ‘‘bid him trem- 
ble at the word of the Lord.” The name was 
at once adopted as a term of ridicule; but 
they have always been known amongst them- 
gelves by the endearing name of ‘‘Friends.”’ 

The Society of Friends believe in God the 
Father, Almighty, the Maker and Preserver 
of all men; and in his Son, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, and in the Holy Spirit the Comforter. 

They believe that Jesus Christ came into 
the world, took our nature upon Him, and 
“tasted death for every man;’’ being a per- 
fect sacrifice for sin, and a perfect example 
and pattern to his people in all ages;—that 
none can be saved from sin in any other way 
than by ‘‘repentance towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” They also 
believe that ‘‘He ascended up on high,” that 
“He sitteth on the right hand of God,” and 
that ‘‘He ever liveth to make intercession 
for us.” 

_“*For God so loved the world, that He gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life’? (John iii: 16.) 

“Neither is there salvation in any other for 
there is none other name under heaven, given 
_ whereby we must be saved’’ (Acts 
Iv; 12), 

“For there is one God, and one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus”’ 
(1 Timothy ii: 5). 

“Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that He loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
Propitiation for our sins’ (1 John iv: 10). 
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Friends believe, also, that as Christ died for 
all men, so has a measure of light been given 
to all, by the operation of the Holy Spirit on 
their hearts and consciences; and that there 
is not a human being in the world who has not 
been visited by this light, or who has not, in 
a measure, God’s law written in the heart. 
They believe that it is the Holy Spirit alone 
who can convince the world of sin, or bear 
witness in the hearts of any, to the pardoning 
love of God, through Jesus Christ. 

**That was the true Light, which lighteth 
om man that cometh into the world’’ (John 
i: 9). 

‘**For the grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and wordly lusts,we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present world; looking for that blessed hope 
and the glorious appearing of the great God, 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave him- 
self for us, that He might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works’’ (Titus ii: 11- 
14). 

Friends believe in the Divine inspiration and 
authority of the Old and New Testament and 
‘*that they are able to make wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.’’ They 
regard it as a great blessing that they are now 
so freely circulated; and it is a duty they enjoin 
on all their members to ‘‘search them daily,” 
with earnest desires for the illuminating power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

‘* All scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness; 
that the man of God may be perfect, thorough- 
ly furnished unto all good works” (2 Tim. iii: 
16, 17). 

**For the prophecy came not in old time by 
the will of man; but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost’’(2 Peter 
i: 21.) 

Friends have always regarded the public 
worship of Almighty God as an inestimable 
privilege, as well as a bounden duty. They 
therefore meet publicly ‘‘on the first day of 
the week,” and also on some day in the middle 
of the week; yet they believe that when as- 
sembled together, it is not neccessary that any 
form of singing, prayer or preaching should 
be gone through, to enable them to perform 
acceptable worship, but that the worship of 
God ‘‘in spirit and in truth” may be without 
words at all. The worshipper is the creature; 
the object of worship is the Creator of all 
things;—the one weak and sinful, the other 
Almighty, and ‘‘of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity.”’ Believing it to be the good pleas- 
ure of oar heavenly Father that every man 
should have access to Him, through Jesus 
Christ, by the one Spirit, Friends believe it 
right to wait in silence before Him when pub- 
licly assembled, that each believer may for 
himself offer the sacrifice of ‘‘a broken and 
contrite heart,’’ be prepared with offerings of 
prayer and praise, and receive the spiritual 
food most convenient for him. They refer 
with comfort to many passages of scripture in 
confirmation of this practice. 

**Lead me in thy truth, and teach me; for 
thou art the God of my salvation; on thee do 
I wait all the day” (Psalm xxv: 5). 

**Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, 
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and He shall strengthen thine heart; wait, | 
say, on the Lord’’ (Psalm xvii : 14). 

‘*Be still, and know that I am God’’ (Psalm 
xlvi: 10). 

**My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my 
expectation is from Him’’ (Psalm Ixii: 5). 

**Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto 
the hand of their masters, and as the eyes of 
a maiden unto the hand of her mistress; so our 
eyes wait upon the Lord our God, until that 
He have mercy upon us” (Psalm exxiii: 2). 

**And it shall be said in that day, Lo, this 
is our God;. we have waited for Him, and He 
will save us: this is the Lord; we have waited 
for Him, we will be glad and rejoice in his 
salvation’’ (Isaiah xxv: 9), 

**But the hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh 
such to worship Him; God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth’’ (John iv: 23, 24). 

“*It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh 
profiteth nothing’’ (John vi: 63). 

‘*Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infir- 
mities; for we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which can- 
not be uttered” (Romans viii: 26.) 

“*But the anointing which ye have received 
of him abideth in you; and ye need not that 
any man teach you; but as the same anointing 
teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and 
is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye 
shall abide in him’’ (1 John ii: 27). 

Friends believe in the supreme authority 
and continued administration of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the head of the church; and 
that no worship ought now to be made depend- 
ent upon the presence of any one man or order 
of men—no service or stated vocal utterance in 
the congregation, ought to be allowed to in- 
terfere with the operations of the Lord’s free 
Spirit. They thankfully recognize, as a means 
of edification, the preaching of the gospel, 
and offerings of public prayer or thanksgiving, 
under the renewed anointing of the Holy 
Ghost; but they dare not make these depend- 
ent upon human arrangements, or exclude by 
any such arrangements, the unseen but not 
unfelt ministrations of the Spirit of Christ 
dividing to every man severally, as He will. 
According to the declaration of the apostle, 
that ‘‘in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female,’’ Friends believe that Christian women, 
as well as men, may be called to the work of 
the ministry. 

Whilst they believe that those who are 
called to be ministers among them should be 
‘esteemed very highly for their work’s sake,”’ 
yet, seeing that the gifts of God cannot be 
purchased with money, their ministers are not 
paid for their services. They consider such 
payments tend to interfere with the faithful 
preaching of the truth, and that they are con- 
trary to the example of Christ’s apostles. A 
reference to the Acts of the Apostles will 
show that the Apostle Paul, although charged 
with so great a commission, did not disdain, 
for years together, to labor with “‘his own 
hands,” that he ‘‘might be chargeable to no 
man.” Nevertheless when any of their minis- 


ters are called, by religious duty, to leave 
their homes and preach the gospel, either in 
their own country or in foreign lands, their 
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brethren cheerfully supply them with the need- 
ful means. 

“Freely ye have received, freely give’’ 
(Matthew x: 8). 

**T have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, 
or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, that 
these hands have ministered unto my necessi- 
ties, and to them that were with me. I have 
showed you all things, how that so laboring ye 
ought to support the weak, and to remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It 
is more blessed to give than to receive” (Acts 
xx: 33, 34, 35). 

‘*As every man has received the gift, even 
s0 minister the same one to another, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God. If 
any man speak, let him speak as the oracles 
of God; if any man minister, let him do it as 
of the ability which God giveth; that God 
in all things may be glorified through Christ 
Jesus, to whom be praise and dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen’’ (1 Peter iv: 10, 11). 

‘*Feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, 
but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind; neither as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but being ensamples to the flock’’ 
(1 Peter v: 2, 3). 

Friends believe in the ‘‘One Baptism” of 
the Spirit, and that the true baptism which 
can save the soul is not the outward washing 
with water, but that cleansing and purifying 
of the Holy Spirit, so often promised as the 
peculiar blessing of the gospel dispensation; 
and that the ‘‘outward sign’’ may too often 
be a substitute for the ‘‘inward and spiritual 
grace.’’ Submission to this work of the Holy 
Spirit is a consequence of the true reception 
of Christ as our Saviour. 

**I indeed baptize you with water unto re- 
pentance; but He that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy 
to bear; He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire; whose fan is in his hand, 
and He will thoroughly purge his floor, and 
gather his wheat into his garner; but He will 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire’’ 
(Matthew iii: 11, 12). 

‘The like figure whereunto even baptism 
doth also now save us (not the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
good conscience toward God) by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ’’ (1 Peter iii: 21). 

‘‘But after that the kindness and. love of 
God our Saviour toward men appeared, not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy He saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost” (Titus iii: 4, 5. 

With regard to the observance usually called 
the ‘‘Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,’’ Friends 
believe that communion with Christ is not to 
be had by eating bread and drinking wine or 
any outward performance, practised, too, per- 
haps, only a few times during the year. But 
they do believe that unless a man truly, and 
in a spiritual sense, ‘‘eat the flesh and drink 
the blood of the Son of Man, he hath no life 
in him.’’ They believe this privilege is to be 
enjoyed, not in the performance of an outward 
ceremony, nor exclusively in a place of wor- 
ship, but that all who, in every place, hear 
and obey the voice of their Lord and Master, 
do indeed sup with Him, according to his prom- 
ise in the book of Revelations, ‘‘ Behold 1 stand 
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at the door and knock; if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him and he with me.”’ 

Friends regard the eating of the passover 
supper by our Lord and his disciples, when 
He broke bread and drank of the cup, as the 
fulfilment of a Jewish ordinance, and that the 
observance is no more binding than the service 
of ‘‘washing one another’s feet,’’ which ap- 
pears to have been enjoined in quite as plain 
terms as the other ceremony; yet almost all 
Christians have disused the practice of wash- 
ing each other’s feet. Though Friends fully 
maintain the truths these rites are designed 
to embody they believe that their value con- 
sists in their being understood in a spiritual 
sense, such as is evidently indicated in the 
following passages:- - 

“‘Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Moses gave you not that bread 
from heaven; but my father giveth you the true 
bread from heaven. For the bread of God is He 
which cometh down from heaven, and giveth 
life untu the world. . . And Jesus said 
unto them, I am the bread of life; he that 
cometh to me shall never hunger; and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst’’ (John vi: 
32, 35.) 

“I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven; if any man eat of this bread, he 
shall live forever; and the bread that I will 
give is my flesh, which I will give for the life 
of the world. Then Jesus said unto 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eat- 
eth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eter- 
nal life; and I will raise him up at the last 
day. Fur my flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and | 
in him’’ (John vi: 51, 56). 

‘*It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh 
profiteth nothing; the words that I speak unto 
you, and they are spirit, and they are life’’ 
(John vi: 63). 

Most people are aware that the Society of 
Friends object to the use of all oaths, even in 
a court of law. Their conscientious scruples 
in this particular have been so far respected 
by the legislature of this country, that they 
are excused from taking oaths in all cases 
where it is required of others, and are allowed to 
make an affirmation instead. Friends believe 
that the commands of our Saviour against the 
use of oaths are so plain and positive, that 
they can do no other than yield obedience to 
them. “Again ye have heard that it hath 
been said by them of old time, Thou shalt not 
forswear thyself, but shall perform unto the 
Lord thy oaths; but 1 say unto you, Swear not 
at all; neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne; 
nor by the earth, for it is his footstool; neither 
by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great 
King. Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, 
because thou canst not make one hair white or 
black. But let your communication be Yea, 
yea; Nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil’’ (Matthew v: 33, 37). 

*‘But above a!l things, my brethren, swear 
not, neither by heaven, neither by the earth, 
neither by any other oath; but let your yea be 
yea, and your nay , nay; lest ye fall into con- 
demnation’’ (James v: 12). 

Friends believe war to be utterly opposed to 
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the Gospel of Christ, and therefore unlawful to 


the Christian. They believe that the teaching 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and that 
of his apostles, is calculated to lead men from 
a trust in ‘‘an arm of flesh’’ to an entire de- 
pendence upon God; and true Christians well 
know that ‘‘all things work together for good 
to them that love God,’’ and so are delivered 
from that slavish fear of man, which leads to 
the use of weapons of warfare. Seeing, too, 
that the apostle declares that the weapons of 
the Christian’s warfare ‘‘are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds,’’ Friends believe that the evils 
of the world can never be cured by force of 
arms, or social or religious liberty promoted 
thereby. 

They think they are acting out both the let- 
ter and spirit of the New Testament in refus- 
ing under any circumstances to bear arms, be- 
lieving that ‘‘no weapons of defense will be 
found so effectual in promoting the good of 
all mankind as the exercise of Christian for- 
bearance in the suffering of injuries, the ab- 
sence of revenge, the return of good for evil, 
and the ever-operating love of God and, man. 

‘*Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despiteful- 
ly use you and persecute you’’ (Matthew v: 43, 
44), 

‘‘Therefore all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them; for this is the law and the prophets” 
(Matthew viii: 12). 

‘*And he answering, said, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thy- 
self’’ (Luke x: 27). 

‘*Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wrath, for it is written, 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord. Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink; for in so 
doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good’’ (Romans xii: 19, 20, 21). 

‘‘For the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God’’ (James i: 20). 

‘‘And this commandment have we from him, 
‘That he who loveth God love his brother also”’ 
(1 John iv: 21). 

Members of the Society of Friends no doubt 
are often considered singular in using ‘‘thee’’ 
and ‘‘thou’’ in the place of ‘‘you,’’ and also 
in not giving complimentary titles to their fel- 
low-men. They believe it to be more scrip- 
tural to do so; and that plain and truthful 
speaking is enjoined by the spirit and precepts 
of Christ and his apostles. And although they 
prescribe no form of dress or speech as a con- 
dition of membership, they enjoin upon their 
members the practice of simplicity and truth-. 
fulness, as becoming the Christian, and that 
those forms of speech which tend to flattery, 
exaggeration, and untruthfulness, should be 
avoided. Vain compliments, superfluous or 
gay apparel, they discountenance, as inconsis- 
tent with the simplicity of a Christian life. 

**But be not ye called Rabbi; for one is your 
Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren” 
(Matthew xxiii: 8). 
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enable one to avoid all manual labor. It isa | weaken and distract yourself by looking for- 
rude shock for a young fellow to enter this | 
institution and to be told next morning that | 
he must go to making brick. A young woman | 
goes there with the expectation of studying | 


Latin and Greek. She is put at work in a 
laundry and is deeply chagrined. But in spite 
of the strenuous objections of the parents and 
the students, the latter continue to come to 
Tuskegee in ever-increasing numbers, and the 
institution sends them away at last, not only 
carpenters and brick-layers, seamstresses and 
cooks, but men and women. 

Booker T. Washington says little concerning 
the negro social and political status. He is 
convinced, however, that the negro can not be 
saved by political agitation. He must work 
out his own salvation through his industry, his 
skill, his accumulated wealth, and his general 
usefulness to society. 

A chapter on the raising of funds for Tus- 
kegee contains many humorous incidents. He 
says he has never begged for money. He has 
presented the facts about his work and its 
needs, and such men as the late Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, Andrew Carnegie, and Morris K. Jesup 
have only been too glad to help. Boston has 
been most generous to Tuskegee. 

The greatest triumph of his life, B. T. Wash- 
ington says, was his speech at the Atlanta Ex- 
position. Never before had a negro been invited 
as the representative of his race to speak from 
the same platform with Southern white men. 
He felt painfully the great responsibility of 
his position. His task was an extremely deli- 
cate one. He must not offend the white people 
of the South, he must not offend his own race, 
nor the people of the North, and yet he must 
be absolutely sincere and honest in his words. 

He had the supreme satisfaction of making 
an address that told the straight truth and 
yet pleased almost every one, and more espec- 
ially the Southern white people. The Atlanta 
Constitution called it a ‘‘platform upon which 
blacks and whites can stand with full justice 
to each other.’’ Booker T. Washington, after 
this address, received the most tempting finan- 
cial offer to go on the lecture platform; but 
he has made it a rule to speak only when he 
could make a plea for his race.—-The Literary 
Digest. 





— 


Lire’s LITTLE DAY.—One secret of a sweet 
and happy Christian life is learning to live by 
the day. It is the long stretches that tire us. 
We think of life as a whole, running on for 
us. 
We cannot carry this load until we are three 
score and ten. We cannot fight this battle 
continually for half acentury. But really there 
are no long stretches. Life does not come to 
us all at one time. It comes only a day ata 
time. Even to-morrow is never ours until it 
becomes to-day, and we have nothing whatever 
to do with it but to pass it down a fair and 
gocd inheritance in to-day’s work well done 
and to-day’s life well lived. 

It is a blessed secret, this living day by day. 

Anyone can carry his burden, however heavy, 
till nightfall. Anyone can do his work, how- 
ever hard, for one day. Anyone can live sweet- 
ly, patiently, lovingly, and purely till the sun 
goes down. And this is all that life ever 


means to us—just one little day. ‘‘Do to-day’s 


duty; fight to-day’s temptation, and do not 








ward to things you cannot see, and could not 
understand if you saw them.’’ God gives us 
night to shut down the curtain of darkness on 
our little days. We cannot see beyond. Short 
horizons make life easier and give us one of 
the blessed secrets of brave, true, holy living. 
—British Weekly. 
‘*For THE FRIEND.’ 
Some Reminiscences of a Good Man—Ehbenezer 
Worth. 
(Continued trom page 407.) 

Ebenezer Worth was naturally retiring, 
once saying to the writer, he did not like to 
see or hear his name in public, and would 
shrink from having it brought into notice. 
Hoping however, it may do some good, these 
reminiscences are reproduced from memory as 
heard from his own lips, and although some 
of them have appeared in THE FRIEND several 
years since, they are still interesting, and may 
be new to many of its present readers. 

He was no theorist in anything, but in both 
spiritual and temporal affairs was eminently 
practical. He was a good and successful 
farmer, although in all his engagements he 
endeavored, and did, keep the world under 
his feet. 

At one time he procured two chestnut posts 
some eight or ten inches in diameter, had one 
planted firmly on each side of his entrance 
door; on being told they were unnecessarily 
large, he replied, ‘‘that when he hitched a 
horse he wanted to find him there when he 
came back.”’ An unbroken colt was brought 
up one morning, which he said he was going 
to ride to meeting that day. On being re- 
monstrated with that he would not stand 
hitched he answered, ‘‘ Yes he will when I am 
done with him.’’ He brought out from the 
house a strong rope halter, which was fastened 
securely on the colt’s head, and around the 
post. He took his position directly in front 
of the colt and taking off his coat he thrust it 
forcibly right in the colt’s face; of course he 
flew back to the extent of his halter so vio- 
lently as to leave the mark of the rope halter 
on the post. 

EK. W. would then go up to the colt in his 
usual mild manner, patting and stroking him 
gently, remonstrating with him against pull- 
ing so violently on his halter, that it would do 
no good, that he could not get away, that he 
was only injuring himself, they did not intend 
to hurt him in any way, &c. 

This process was repeated several times, 
until the colt became accustomed to it, was 
ridden to meeting, hitched in the shed, and 
remained quietly there until meeting was over. 

Whilst at Tunesasca an Indian boy was taken 
quite sick; he was not remarkable for his con- 
duct in any particular. 

EK. W., calling at his home one evening, 
found him on a bed in one corner of the room, 
in which were a number of Indians sitting near 
the fire, and for Indians were talking and 
laughing more than is usual with them. 

On drawing near and taking a seat by the 
little boy, he became sensible of a feeling of 
solemnity covering the place. 

He did not mention having had anything to 
say but after sitting with him awhile, with- 
drew and returned to his own home. 

The next morning seeing the father he 





inquired for the son and was told that he wag 
dead. ‘‘Did he have anything to say before 
he died?” ‘‘Yes, he told us he was going to 
die, and he was going to heaven, and he 
wanted us to be good Indians and join him 
there.”’ 

Moses Snow belonged to what was known 
as the Pagan party among the Indians, it 
being understood that he did not profess con- 
version and was not joined to any religious 
denomination. Whilst engaged at one time 
with another Indian cutting timber in the 
woods, he was approached by a man of some 
importance in the neighborhood, perhaps a 
magistrate, who wanted him to come and cut 
wood for him. Moses informed him that he 
could not come until he had finished the job he 
was at, upon which the man being somewhat 
under the influence of liquor, became angry, 
and said, ‘‘You wont, wont you,’’ and seized a 
heavy stick armed with iron at one end, which 
was used for measuring timber, dealt him so 
heavy a blow over the head as to knock him 
senseless to the ground; he ordered him to get 
up, being unconscious of course he could not 
comply. The angry man went up to him to 
kick him, and perhaps did kick him to make 
him get up, the other Indian then stepped up 
and said, ‘‘You shan’t do that,” took him by 
the throat and held him up against a tree; 
whilst in this position Moses revived suffi- 
ciently to know what was going on, and called 
out, ‘‘don’t hurt white man, me don’t want 
hurt anybody.’’ An attainment which many 
professing Christians have not arrived at. 

Going with Ebenezer one day to look at 
some timber he wanted cut, they observed the 
Presbyterian minister at some little distance; 
Moses said he expected he was coming to see 
him, as he had informed him he was coming; 
Ebenezer requested him to go back and hear 
what the minister had to say, and they would 
go and look at the timber another day. The 
next morning as they were walking E. W. said 
to Moses, ‘‘ Well, Moses, what did the minister 
say to thee?’’ Well, he said if I wasn’t bap- 
tized I couldn’t be saved; what you think, 
Ebenezer?’’ ‘‘ Well, Moses, I believe that all 
good Indians and al] good white people will go 
to the good place, and all bad Indians and all 
bad white people will go to the bad place, 
whether baptized or not.’’ ‘‘So me think,” 
was Moses’ reply. 

The following is a part of a hymn composed 
by William Apes, a converted Indian, born in 
Mass., in 1798:— 





In de dark wood no Indian nigh, 

Den me look Heaven and send up cry, 
Upon my knee so low. 

Dat God, on high in shiny place, 

See me in night with teary face, 
De priest, he tell me so. 


God send he angels take me care, 
He come heself and hear my prayer, 
If inside heart do pray. 

God see me now, he know me here; 
He say, poor Indian, neber fear, 
Me wid you night and day. 


So me lub God wid inside heart; 
He fight for me, he take my part, 
He save my life before. 
God lub poor Indian in de wood, 
So me lub God, and dat be good; 
We'll praise him two times more. 
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Ne ete eeteeme me ema eee eeiense ase eae eee ee 


When me be old, me head be gray, 

Den he no lebe me, so he say; 
Me wid you till you die. 

Den take me up to shiny place, 

See white man, red man, black man’s face, 
All happy ’like on high. 


Few days den God will come to me, 
He knocks off chains, he set me free, 
Den take me up on high. 
Den Indian sing his praises blest, 
And lub and praise him with the rest, 
And neber, neber cry. 
—W. P. T. 


For ‘*THE FRIEND.” 
Maxims from “ Interior Life.” 


BY T. C. UPHAM. 


——--— — ~~ --— 


The remark is somewhere made and very 
correctly, ‘‘that it is a great loss to lose an 
affliction.’’ Certain it is that afflictions, have 
great power in purifying the mind. And if it 
be true, that mental purification— in other 
words, holiness—is a result, of all others the 
most desirable, we may properly attach a great 
value to whatever tends to this result. Pros- 
perities fatter us with the hope that our rest 
is here; but afflictions lead our thoughts to 
another and better land. ‘‘Whom the Lord 
loveth, He chasteneth and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth.” 





It is a striking remark attributed to Augus- 
tine, that prayer is the measure of love—a 
remark which implies that those who love 
much, will pray much, and that those who 
pray much will love much.”’ This remark is 
not more scripturally, than philosophically, 
true. It is the nature of love to lead the 
persun who exercises this passion, as it were, 
out of himself, his heart is continually at- 
tracted toward the beloved object. He natur- 
ally and necessarily exercises, in connection 
with the object of love, the communion of the af- 
fections. And thus it will be readily seen —viz: 
the communion of the affections—is the es- 
sential characteristic; and perhaps it may be 
said, the essence and sum of prayer. In ac- 
ceptable prayer the soul goes forth to God, in 
various acts of adoration, supplication, and 
thanksgiving; all of which imply feelings of 
trust and confidence and particularly love to 
Him, who is the object of prayer. Accordingly 
he who loves much cannot help praying much.’’ 





The Divine life, which in every stage of its 
existence, depends upon the presence of the 
spirit of God, places a high estimate on men- 
tal tranguillity. It is no new thing that the 
Holy Spirit has no congeniality and no pleas- 
ure in the soul where strife and clamor have 
taken possession. If, therefore, we would have 
the Holy Spirit with us always, we must avoid 
and flee, with all the intensity of our being, 
all inordinate coveting, all envying, malice, 
evil speaking, impatience, jealousy and anger. 
Uf such a heart and such only which is calm as 
well as pure, partaking something of the self- 
collected and sublime tranquillity of the Divine 
mind, can it be said in the truest and highest 
Sense, that it is a fit temple for the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit. 

New Source or Carponic Acip Gas.—Ata 
recent pharmaceutical meeting of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, 145 North Tenth 
Street, Frederick T. Gordon, apothecary at the 
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Navy Yard, read an interesting paper on liquid 
carbonic acid gas, which is largely supplanting 
the gas generated from marble dust. [mmense 
quantities of this gas have been allowed to go 
to waste in coke ovens, lime kilns and brew- 
eries, though steps are being taken toward 
utilizing it. Most of the liquid gas used in 
Philadelphia comes from dolomite, which is 
used in the making of magnesia pipe coverings. 
The best grades are washed four times through 
water, dried and compressed, first at a pres- 
sure of two hundred pounds to the inch, the 
pipes conveying it running through ice and salt 
to remove the heat of compression; then at a 
pressure of five hundred and forty pounds, 
through another freezing mixture, when it is 
forced into the tanks in which it is sold. It 
liquefies in these tanks, being forced in the 
gas form through very small apertures in the 
tank valve, and by its expansion so reduced 
the temperature that liquefaction follows. At 
winter temperatures the pressure in these 
tanks is nine hundred pounds to the square 
inch, and in summer eleven hundred. Drug- 
gists were advised to discard their old marble 
dust generators and use the new product, but 
to be careful not to buy a pound or two of 
water with each tank of gas at the high rate 
charged for a pound of that much more costly 
commodity.— Ledger. 

































Notes from Others. 


A New NOTE THIS YEAR.—The new note in the 
baccalaureate sermons is still calling forth com- 
ment and approval. President Hyde, of Bowdoin, 
took the self-conceit out of the young man sup- 
posing himself to know it all, by bidding him 
“look for slow, sure returns from long, laborious 
processes.” President Harris of Amherst was no 
more flattering : “Few of you will be poor, but 
your real success is in teaching, pleading for jus- 
tice, healing, good citizenship, preaching the gospel 
of the ideal life,” he said. President Tucker, of 
Dartmouth sternly said: “In your thoughts of 
your future, I bid you take counsel not of your 
doubts or fears, but of your convictions, your sym- 
pathies and your faith.” President Brekham of 
Middlebury, in a day of young worship of success 
spoke these telling words for failure : “ The great- 
est need creates the greatest obligation.” And 
President Hadley of Yale rang a good change on 
the same theme : “Carry a habit of looking at life 
as a measure to be filled, instead of a cup to be 
drained.” All these sermons and addresses were 
specially free from the old-time, dyed-in-the-wool 
style of a baccalaureate, which had become so con- 
ventional at times that students have been known 
to get up a burlesque over them; and the same is 


now passing. 

It would, of course, be foolish to undervalue the 
animosity, men of practical business and men of 
practical politics, now cherish towards Christian 





true of the old-style valedictory and salutatory | 


ideals. They insist, and I have no reason to doubt, | 





and of strenuous efforts by each man to get rich 
faster than his fellows and at their expense; but 
this belief is probably in great part founded upon 
a total misapprehension of. the character of the 
idealism which it is desired to recommend to their 
favorable consideration.— W. Mae Veagh. 





The present paralysis of our moral courage, our 
present cowardly tolerance of loathsome corrup- 
tion and its kindred evils, which seem to seriously 
threaten our peace; our present animal lust for 
blood, and the general degradation of the national 
spirit we are here considering, will prove to be 
only temporary evils and will soon pass away, for 
the American conscience is not dead, but sleepeth, 
and even if we do not, our children will return to 
the old ways and the old faith. Let me repeat 
onee more for your encouragement and my own, 
those inspired words of the first great American : 
“The nation shall under God have a new birth of 
freedom; and government of the people, by the 


people and for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” —Id. 





THE MoRAL VALUE OF A GARDEN. —In gardens, 
as in life, one must gain experience at first hand. 
Books are sometimes as deceptive as the flowers 
that bloom only on the faces of seed packages. As 
Huxley's gardener said: “They'll say anything in 
them books.” But thereisno better place in which 
to cultivate the moral virtues than a garden, and 
one may come in time to take pride not only in 
one’s sweet peas, but in the sweet principles gained 
from contact with the soil.—Chicago Tribune. 

We recently heard of a Methodist woman who 
said to her daughter, “‘When I die, if you think I 
am lost, put on mourning ; but if you believe that 
Iam saved, refrain from it.” We commend this, 
together with the example set by the family of the 
late D. L. Moody, to the consideration of all our 
readers.—N. C. Friend. 

Reverend as an ecclesiastical title belongs to the 
same family as Right Reverend, Very Reverend, 
and Most Reverend. If we recognize one, why not 
all 2—N. C. Friend. 

The minister who compromises one _ hair's- 
breadth with the world in order to lengthen his 
church roll, by substituting for the gospel of Christ 
any world-suggested subject, fails instantly in his 
Divine commission, and loses power. Thestatement 
is freely made by many that the pulpit is losing 
its power and influence, and the secret of the de- 
plorable fact lies not far out of sight. It is be- 
cause the twentieth century prophet is fast de- 
generating from a gospel preacher to a member 
hunter. If the ministry would regain its position 
of influence and power, there must be an earnest 


seeking for the infilling of the Holy Spirit. What 


the ministry needs to hear in tones of thunder is, 
“Back to your Divine commission! Back! back to 
the word of the living God! Back to the gospel of 
Jesus Christ !"—J. A. Gordon. 

THE NUDE IN ArRTt.—The members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association who have lately been 








they honestly believe, that neither the business of j in Boston to attend the jubilee celebration of that 
the world nor its politics can now be successfully | society have recorded their disapproval of the 
carried on if any respect is to be paid to such | nude in art. In a circular signed by the Methodist 


ideals. 
declared that he had a great dislike for pessimists, 
and when asked what kind of people they were, he 


replied: “ The people who are always talking of the | 


A prosperous man is said to have recently | bishop Mallalieu and other prominent members, the 


following protest is made : 
“The undersigned respectfully protest against 
the holding of a reception given by the ladies’ 


Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount, | auxiliaries to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


when everybody of sense knows you cannot con- | 
duct business or politics with reference to them.” 


“ Anyhow,” he added, “my pastor assures me they 
were only addressed to Jews.” It is a part of the 
creed of such men that the substitution of money 
for morals is the only wise course for practical 
men to pursue in these days of ardent competition 





tion delegates in the Museum of Fine Arts, on the 
ground of its being a place hardly proper for a 
mixed social gathering of young men and women, 
because of the presence there in many parts of the 
building of large numbers of nude statues. 

“Ts there anything in the magic word ‘art’ to 
eradicate indecency? How can the obscene ex- 
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posure of the human form be any less potent in | The State Department has decided that British claims 


seducing thought when chiselel by a master-hand? 


h it not be said that the more exactly art , 
tesa Pore y | against her, the latter exceeding by several hundred 


follows the lines of the fiesh the more effectively 
does it exert the same temptation as the flesh ?. . 

“The Young Men’s Christian Association is a 
soul-winning organization, with a splendid record 
of half a century. Nude art never helped a soul 
to belief on the Lord Jesus.” 


He Sold His Chance. 


Boys who enter upon a business career little 
realize how closely and critically they are 
watched by their employers. Large business 
concerns have many large-salaried offices wait- 
ing for the right man. Integrity, honesty and 
ohedience are rare qualities, and demand to-day 
a higher premium than ever. In fact, all busi- 
ness houses are looking for the right boy as 
they have never looked before. 

The superintendent of one of the largest 
department stores in the country engaged a 
lad of fifteen in the most subordinate capacity, 
at wages of three dollars a week. The boy was 
at the bottom of the ladder, at the very posi- 
tion where the heads of the departments in 
that store had started years before. 

The head of the department where he was 
stationed watched him carefully day by day, 
and reported upon him most favorably. He 
said, ‘‘Here is, at least, the young fellow we 
have been looking for.” The next in authority 
took his turn in watching the lad. He became 
profoundly impressed with the boy’s obedience, 
his integrity, his loyalty and commended him 
to the head of the firm. 

The firm ‘had a consultation over the boy. 
How could that lad suspect that gentleman 
whom he hardly ever saw, who seemed so far 
above him, and to whom he felt that he was 
absulutely insignificant, would be watching him 
with almost as much care as if he had been the 
son of the senior partner. The head of the 
firm said: 

‘‘We will give him six months, and if he 
stands the test, we will advance him rapidly.” 
The six months were almost up. So interested 
had the superintendent of the store become in 
the youthful prodigy that he personally took 
to watching him day by day. 

One morning the superintendent noticed the 
boy hide something in his pocket. He stopped 
him. 

‘‘What have you there?’’ he said to the lad. 
The boy paled and blushed. 

“‘Oh, nothing,” he said. He was asked to 
turn his pockets inside out, and upon him was 
discovered twenty-five cents in change, which 
he had just pilfered. 

The boy was immediately dismissed. He 
had lost his chance of high preferment, of 
honor, of dignity, of respect, and even of 
wealth, for a temptation so petty as to seem 
ridiculous. He had sold his character for 
twenty-five cents— Youth’s Companion. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniteD StaTEs.—A despatch from Washington says : 
“Tt is well understood, as one outcome of the war with 
Spain, that the United States Government will never, ex- 
cept in the most extraordinary emergency, issue letters 
of marque, and the same reasons that impel the Govern- 
ment to this course undoubtedly would operate to prevent 
our Government from recognizing any such warrants is- 
sued by any other nation. In the case of the Spanish war 
both of the belligerents, by agreement, refrained from 
issuing commissions to privateers, and it now has been 
many years since the flag of any respectable nation has 
flown over such craft.” 


against the United States will not be arbitrated, unless 
England agrees to the arbitration of claims pending 


thousand dollars those of Great Britain. 

A despatch from Ithaca, New York, of the 7th says: 
“ All Ithaca is suffering from a frog pest after the recent 
heavy rains. The frogs have appeared in great numbers, 
The little animals have invaded houses and destroyed 
many of the gardens of the residents in the lower part of 
the city. It is difficult to proceed on the walks in that 
vicinity. An explanation is that the frogs have come 
from the swamps south of Renwick. As a result of the 
wet season many pools are left in the vicinity, affording 
opportunities for the breeding of tadpoles.” 

The present hot wave started in the West Sixth Month 
20th, and the Weather Bureau officials report that high 
temperatures are recorded in most sections east of the 
Rocky Mountains and many places west of them. Rains, 
most of them moderate in amount, have fallen in many 
places. The precipitation has been very great in a few 
places. The temperature in Philadelphia on the Ist inst. 
was 102°. On the 2nd it was 102.8°, and this is said to 
have been the hottest day ever known here. In one day 
there were 76 deaths, and more than 400 cases of heat 
prostration were treated at the hospitals. Out of 857 
deaths reported as having taken place in the first week of 
the month, in Philadelphia 2U8 are ascribed to sunstroke 
or heat prostration. The total number of deaths through- 
out the country from the heat has probably amounted to 
thousands. 

In commenting upon the effects of the heat a Florida 
paper says : “Not a single death was reported south of 
the Potomac or Ohio rivers. The comparative immunity 
of the South will prove surprising to those who look on 
this section as one of intense heat in summer. It will 
not be surprising, however, to those who have given at- 
tention to the subject heretofore, for the record of yes- 
terday is similar to all that have preceded it. Deaths 
from sunstroke are very rare in the south and unknown 
in Florida.” 

The number of retail liquor dealers in the United States 
at the close of last year was 206,000. New York has 
the largest number of liquor dealers, Illinois is second 
and Ohio third. Pennsylvania has the largest number of 
Prohibitionists. New York is second and Illinois third. 

The Chicago Tribune of the 6th presents reports from 
all over the country, showing the number of persons killed 
and injured as a result of celebrating the Fourth : The 
number actually killed is less than last year, being 19 
against 30 then, but the number of injured is considerably 
larger, the figures being 1611 against 1825. The real 
list of fatalities will, however, not be known until the 
number of deaths resulting from lockjaw caused by toy 
pistol wounds comes in. 

Anthrax, a virulent disease affecting animals is reported 
to exist in Boliver County, Miss., causing wholesale de- 
struction of mules, horses and swine. The district has 
been put under quarantine. Flies and mosquitoes are 
believed to aid in spreading the disease. 

The Reading Railway Company has issued orders pro- 
hibiting the throwing of rice at departing bridal couples 
inside its passenger stations. Recently half a peck of 
rice was swept up in one day after the departure of sev- 
eral couples. 

A company which controls a fleet of twenty-two tank 
steamers, has entered into a contract with the Texas 
producers of petroleum to market their oils outside 
of America. The Texas oil is said to be specially well 
adapted to use as liquid fuel and for gas making purposes, 
and it is the intention to develop the use of the oil for 
fuel as much as possible. The company represents that 
its combustion is entirely free from smoke. 

In order to protect the delicate instruments in Wash- 
ington which record the time of the country, it has been 
thought advisable to have no public highways within 
1,000 feet of the clock room in the Naval Observatory 
there, and an appropriation passed by the late Congress 
for this purpose has lately been used for the purchase of 
land included in a radius of 1,000 feet around the ob- 
servatory. The tracts purchased contain about 16 acres. 

The pension officials estimate the present number of 
pensions in force at 996,000, or just about as many as 
the total strength of the army of Fifth Mo. lst, 1865, or 
a generation ago. 

The condition of the cotton crop on Sixth Month 25th, 
is reported by the Department of Agriculture to have 
been 81.1. The average condition for the past 15 years 
is represented as 87.5. 

There were but 3,000 Jews in the United States in 
1816. There are to-day in this country a million Jews. 

Judge Fawcett, in Omaha, lately refused an application 
for an injunction against a Mexican bull fighting exhibi- 


tion, saying he was “satisfied that the bull fights will not } 
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present one-tenth of the brutality that is to be witr 
on a foot-ball field.” 

The President has proclaimed the lands in Okl 
ceded by the Wichita, Comanche, Kiowa and Apache Ine 
dians open to settlement on the sixth of Eighth Month, ~ 

There were 857 deaths in this city last week, repo 
to the Board of Health. This is 429 more than the p 
week and 313 more than the corresponding week of 1900, 
Of the foregoing, 427 were males and 430 females; 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 25 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 7 of diphtheria: 
16 of cancer ; 25 of apoplexy ; 17 of typhoid fever and 19 
of scarlet fever. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 94c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super, $2.10 to $2.25 ; Penna. ro! 
straight, $3.20 to $3.30 ; Western winter, straight, 
to $3.40 ; spring, straight, $3.35 to $3.55. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 69} to 69$c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 474 to 47%c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 34c. : 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 6% to 6c.; good, 54 to 58c.; me 
dium, 5% to 5éc. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Choice, 34 to 3$c.; good, 3 to 3$e.; 
common, 14 to 2c.; spring lambs, 44 to 6c. 

Hocs.— Western, 8} to 8&c. 

ForEIGN.— A method of wireless telegraphy is an 
nounced by which messages are conveyed by elect 
currents in the earth. No masts are required as in the 
Marconi system. Some successful trials are repo 
from Paris over distances of less than a mile. A mes 
was recently received at Cape Bay, Canada, from thé 
steamship Lake Champlain when 300 miles distant ai 
sea. A despatch from Toronto says that this will co 
firm the Dominion Government in its proposed extensic 
of the wireless system along the coast of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of § 
Lawrence. Before leaving the coast of Britain the 
Champlain sent a message from a distance of 200 mi 
to the shore. 5 

A despatch from Manila of the 4th says: “Civil gov. 
ernment in the Philippines was auspiciously inaugurated 
to-day. Of the twenty-seven provinces organized, Gow 
ernor Taft said the insurrection still exists in five. This 
will cause the continuance of the Military Government 
these sections. Sixteen additional provinces are repo 
without insurrections, but as yet they have not been 
organized. Four provinces are not ready for civil gov. 
ernment. Governor Taft said that with the concen 
tion of troops in larger garrisons it would be necessary” 
for the people to assist the police in the preservation of: 
order. The elective offices are few and the suffrage 
restricted.” 

A large addition to the British navy is announced as 
now in preparation by the building of new war vessels, ete, 

The Pope has sent a letter to the superiors and generals 
of the religious orders and institutions condemning the 
French exceptional legislation against the congregations. ” 
He is much afflicted at the gravity of the offences re 
cently committed by some nations against the religious 
orders and institutions, says the letter. The Church has 
thus not only been deeply injured in its rights, but its 
power of action has been impaired. He who touches the 
priests or monks touches the apple of the Church’s eye. 

The London Daily Mail protests against the suppres 
sion of cable reports of war news from South Afric 
and prints mail reports which attribute atrocities to 
Boers in recent engagements. They are said to have shot 
and killed wounded men on a battle field. 

It is stated that more than 12,000,000 acres of 
Sahara Desert have been made useful for raising crop 
with the aid of artesian wells. ; 

The system of fruit preservation which is now being: 
introduced into the West Indies and Central America k 
for some years been successfully tried in the countries 
Australasia. The new system is one of evaporation, its 
qualifications, which render it superior to other processe 
being the quickness with which it is accomplished and th 
absolute cleanliness insured. Five or six hours is all thal 
is required to change fresh fruit into an article whic! 
will keep for months and years and still preserve 
original flavor—in some cases actually improve it. 

French scientists have been making experiments 1 
regard to the effect of certain perfumes upon the voic 
Many of the most successful teachers have caution 
their pupils stringently against the use of perfumes ¢ 
the proximity of odorous flowers. Some masters go 
far as to forbid their pupils the use of any perfumes 
all, and if one of them is detected wearing a bunch ¢ 
violets the lesson is postponed. The perfume of 
violet has been found by the use of the laryngoscope 
be particularly injurious. 
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